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7 August 1974 


MEMORANDUM FOR. THE RECORD 


On 6 August 1974, Mr. John A, McCone called from Los 
Angeles to ash if I couf@ “arrange for him to meet with 
General Andrew Goodpaster at SHAPE headquarters on 5 September 
1974. Mr. McCone wants to confer with General Goodpaster 
about disarmasient and arms control matters in preparation 
for a meeting of the General Advisory Commission on Disarmament 
on 27-28 September. MeCone said that he had written Mr. Colby 
suggesting that the DCI briefing be up to snuff. 


McCone asked how President Nixon's disclosures of 
5 August affected Helms' testimony. McCone said that he 
had had many cueriles to the effect that the President's 
disclosures confirmad the suspicion that the Agency was 
involved after all. MeCone said that he argued the contrary 
point, but would be grateful if we could furnish him a 
background paper[ STAT 


[s/ 


WALTER ELDER 
Chief, CIA History Staff 
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t by Bartlett's own admission, his ey ept 
was based on the ITT report—in places 
t of paraphrase. He wrote about several 
pecuring in Chil le that he ecculd not 


7a, except under tighidy controlied 
ses. No media outlet in the country has 


# 


ied a full-time correspondent to the 
_very few report 071 its activities, even on 
basis. Except in those cases where tite 
to Jeet some information, almost cH 
nel aycid any contact whaisocver with 
In fact, agency policy decrees that 
nustinform their superiors immediately 
rersations with reporters. 

i when Allen Dulles headed une CIA 
and Cold War anti-communism was st: uf rampant, 
two disasters hit (he CIA that newspapers ee 
of in advanee but refused to share fully with their 
readers. First came the shooting down of the U-2 
spy plane over the Soviet Union in 1900. Chalmers 
Roberts, Jong the Weshingrom Post's diplomatic 
( \ “] didn't take seriously the Washington stusi—the Sa one : are aoe 
' description of machinations within the U.S, al Eee. Nae BU ai eee oe 
government. [The Appreved!Bor:Relékse2008/11/28 : Sd re ne 09602.2. oe 
had not been in Washington; they had been in : exp 


a PO a a ee whetner this was the richt decisien, but ] think it 


JOUMLAVIy UO way Lilith © sekesr pases smour 
be Iefi to the Chileans. " We did not inform his 


readcss that he had a document in his possession 
that indicated Chat Chilean polities were being left. 
to the Central Intelligence Agency and TPT. 

“T wes only interested in the political 
analysis.” Bartlett explaincd in) an interview. 


“Relrospactively, if seers a close question as to , 
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! By HERBERT E. ALEXANDER 


tions. For example, the Gulf Oil Corpora-° 
tion’s gift of $100,000 to the Committee. 
to Re-elect the President was subsequently | 
returned, Other illegal Gulf money went to: 
the campaigns of Representative Wilbur D. . 
Mills ($15,000) and Senator Henry M.. 
Jackson (310,000). Gulf’s totals for this 
study’s purposes were $14,900 to the Re- 
publicans and $10,625 to the Democrats— 
.tul from officers and directors of the com- 
pany and all perfectly legal, so far as is 
known.)) as ; 


At many turns in the unfolding tale of 
Watergate, the role and propriety of cam- 
paign contributions from big business. have 
come under scrutiny. 

The extent to which the business com- 
munity did, in fact, bankroll the’ Repub- 
lican effort in 1972 has caused concern to 
a number of election reformers. Of partic- 
ular concern are allegations of large con- 
tributicns from major defense contractors. 
This is uaquestionably a legitimate ques- 
tion, but one that has frequently generated 
more heat than light 

A study recently.completed by the Citi- 
zens’ Research Foundation, a nonpartisan 
organization, helps put the 1972 role of 

‘large contriputors from America’s board~- 
Tooms into perspective. 

The results, an extensive compilation 
which goes weil beyond anything prepared ; 
to date by groups such as Common Cause | 
or any of the Federal agencies concerned, . 
do not exactly exonerate big business of, Tr 
the charge of partiality. But neither do the. Most cases, because of position and wealth, : 
statistics suggest a picture as distorted as. ‘hey_Serve on a number of boards, They 
that presented by some of the reform! are far more likely to be tapped in major 
groups, : fund drives. : 

Forty-three per cent of these outsiders, | 
for example, were contributors, ‘compares 
with 23 per cent of the insiders, who are 
more likely to be solely concerned with 
their company’s well-being. However, it is 
difficult to attribute the motives of the 
contributing outsiders to any particular 
company. : 

A case in point would be John A, Mc- 
Cone, director of the Central Intelligence. 
‘Agancy during the Kennedy and Johnson. 
Administrations. Mr. McCone was included 
in the study because of his directorships 


a 


The Citizens’ Research Foundation broke : 

: down the contributions from three groups , 
'—officers of a company, those who are! 
both officers and directors and those from. 
outside the company who are directors. It: 
‘is from this last group that the bulk of. 
‘campaign contribution was made to both, 
’ parties. . 
Some 66 per cent of the total arnounts | 
contributed in 1972 came from the outside: 
directors. Many of these men (no women) : 
come: from the financial or legal world. In 


9 


The Citizens’ Research Foundation has: 
analyzed political contributions to the 1972 
campaign, in amounts of $500 or more, 
that were made by officers and directors 
of the 25 largest contractors for each of 
these: the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. Fer comparison, 
such contrigutions from iaa 25 largest in- 
dustriat companies on Fortune magazine’s 
500 tist were also studied as a ‘control 
‘known.) 

The composite list totaled only 72 com-! 
panies (instead of 100) because of dupli- 
cations. The General Electric Company, for 
examole, appeared on ali four “top 23” 
lists. Orner companies were on two or 
three. The total number of officers and. 
directors of the 72 companies was 2,180.. 


pany of California and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation and 
his gift of $14,000 to the Nixon campaign. 
However, Mr. McCone is also on the boards 
of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the United California Bank, com- 
panies not included in this study. Therefore 


The study showed about 30 per cent. his interests are diverse and cannot be con- 
(S42 persons) of these members of the top: fined to any one company. 
echelons of American business to be large 


Interasting variations emerge among the 
contributors $500 or more. Their total 
contributions approached $3.2-million. This 
represents a far higher proportion of givers 
than in the electorate at large. National 
surveys estimate that, in a Presidential 
year, pernaps 10 per cent of adults make 
financiai contributions. 


three different groups of Government con- 
tractors that were studied. The percentage 
of large contributors was highest in the 
group of Pentagon contractors — 37 per 
cent of their officers and directors made: 
large gifts in 1972. 

At the A.E.C. and NASA contractors, 


Support for Republican candidates dom- the comparable figure was lower, about 36 
inated, of che total of 53,193,000 recorded per cent. The level was highest of all among 
+t erode 2974p ~ ia sonar, : t 
in Deere 52,746,000 — 86 per cent — officers and directors of companies on the 
went to G.O.P, candidates or committees. Fortuna 500 list, where the impact of 
The Democrats got $398,000, while $49,000 Government contracts could be more 

‘nere — to minor parties and — giffyse, 


pol ical action groups. The study puts new 
focus on what some critics tend to see as 
acort of bloc contribution from the board-- 
in return for Government contract 


tributions, particularly to the Republican 
party, from individuals tied to defense- 
contract companies is, from this evidence, 
below what it is for the top-level business 
community as a whole. 

point worth emphasizing. avout the 


actual 
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stally, 
; gory of money: 
isund to nave b-én illegally_co 
aipanies among those 
al contiiau- 


to the C.O.P, for every $1 to thea Democrats 
-~-i3 that these were not exclusively gifts 
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on the boards of the Standard Oil Com- 


Put another way, the level of large con-— 


Sor 1972 


to a Presidential race (in which the im- 
balance could be explained by business- 
men’s skittishness over George McGovern’s 
economic proposals). The gifts also in- 
cluded money for races in the Senate and 
House, whefe the Democrats have been in' 
control a long time. That control, and its 
accompanying power over millions of dol- 
lars in Federal contracts, apparently had 
little impact on the natural Republican 
proclivity of these businessmen. These 
tatals also included money for state races 
in 10 states, where control at the state > 
level might have economic implications. 
The Democratic money tended to be 
spread far more thinly than the Republican 
contributions, partly because of the greater 
demands from the various Presidential 
primary candidates. : 
An example of the kind of financial edg 
Mr. Nixon had is provided by a look at the ~ 


: giving patterns of the top management oP. 
the 25 largest Pentagon contractors. Rich- | 


ard M. Nixon got 86.4 per cent of all 
Republican large gifts from this source; 
Senator McGovern got only 3.4 per cent of 
the far smaller Democratic total. An 
analysis of large gifts to Presidential. con-' 
tenders shows that money from the officers: 
and directors of the big defense contractors . 
was divided like this: ; 


Nixon ...0-6e-e5 eee $1,609,648 j 
McGovern ...-.- ait--S 7,450 : 
Lindsay ....-. 1.6.0.8 78,000 : 
Muskie ...e-ee eee eee § 12,125 : 
Jackson ....ceee ee eee § 2,827 
Humphrey .....-- ...5 2,700 
Sanford ....+-.+eeees 3 1,000 
Mills «2... -cececcees $ 500 


The analysis discloses that, In the case 
of seven companies on the composite list, 
there were no large political contributions 
of any kind by their officers or directors. 
Five of these campanies were big A.E.C. 
contractors, and two were on the NASA 
list, These companies were. the Reynolds 
Electrical Engineering Corporation, Holmes 
& Narver, Inc., United Nuclear Corporation, 
Teledyne Isotopes, Inc., Lucius Pitkin, Inc. 
(A.E.C. contractors) and Grumman Aero- 
space Corporation and Federal Electric 
Corporatien. (NASA). ; 

At the opposite end of the scale were 15 
companies where large gifts were made 
exclusively to Republican causes. On this 
list are some familiar names of American 
business—names such as Boeing, Sperry 
Rand, Union Carbide, Dow, Goodyear, Inter- 
national Harvester and Eastman Kodak, 
And, finally, one contractor had officers 
and directors who contributed only to the 
Democrats. It is the Rural Co-operative 
Power Association, from the A.E.C, list. 


On April 7, 1972, a new, tougher cam- 
paign financing law went into effect, re- 
quiring disclosure of the names of con- 
tributors. The new law has since loomed 
arge in the tangled web of the financing 
of the 1972 Presidgntial race. 


Adontion of the disclosure law has mads 
it difficuit to plot with precision any in-. 
crease in large contributions from major 
Government contractors in 1972 over the 

Citizens’ Research 
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of large contributors from business. The 
composite list then totaled 79 compantes, 
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By Tom Wicker 


Times: . : 


March 8, 1974: “Secretary of State 
Kissinger told a Senate committee to- 
_day that he would recommend a veto 
_of .the Nixon Administration’s own 
trade bill if Congress refused to grant 
trade concessions to the Soviet Union 
- because of its restrictions on the free 
emigration of Jews and others.” 


+ ~ Feb. 28,1974: “(A high United States 
official} pointed out that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had rejected an 
, offer by the International Telephone 
: and Telegraph Corporation of $1 mil- 
lion in Septernber, 1870, to be spent 
in Chile to defeat the Socialist candi: 
date for the-presidency, Salvador Al- 
lende Gosscns, The offer was made 
1 to Richard M. Helms, who was then 
the -Director of (Central Intelligence, 


eV 


IN THE NATION 


“The Chilean: 
story 1s .. we 4 
mx TL sad ccatrast ° 
C | to Mr. Kissinger’s 
position ~ °.. 
lon Soviet 9. 
emigration 
' policies.” 


rome, 


_: by the apency’s former director, John’ 
«t A. McCone, who had become an LT.T. 
board member.” 


between these two iterms—except that 
there is now an intensive effort in 
_ Congress to deny most-favored-nation 
trading status to the Soviet Union if 
it continues to restrict the emigration 
i of Jews; and that there was in 1970, 
and throughout his presidency, an in- 
tense effort by LT.T. and others to 
prevent or destroy Mr. Allende’s Gov- 
ernment in Chile. But the Nixon Ad+ 
ministration that Mr. Kissinger repre- 
sented throughout the period did not 
threaten or disapprove the latter ef- 
fort; quite the contrary. 

The C.LA. did turn down the LT.T. 
oa: money (ajthough nothing seems to 
4 have been done about the scandalous 
attempt by a former C.LA. director to 
bribe ihe agency, with private money, 
to undertake interference in the inter-' 
nal politics of another country). But 
the Nixon Admit 


z ' Two items from The New ‘York 


H 
There is no particular connection | 
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’ that Government's ability to pet for- 


. lende. 
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eign credit and cut off foreign aid to 
it, continuing only to supply arms and 
training to the Chilean military. 

‘Thus, it was troops trained by the 
United States and armed with Amer- 
ican weapons who overthrew the Al- 
Jende Goyernment last fall and—~as 
now seems certain—murdered Mr, Al- 

‘There are numerous evidences that’ 
the officers who ordered the bloody: 
coup and the later execution of what 
appears to have been thousands ‘of 
Chileans were encouraged in . their 
planning by American supporters, 
both official and unofficial. Nor did 
the Nixon Administration and its em- 
bassy officials in Santiago distinguish 
themselves in saving the lives of ref- 
ugees, including some Americans. 


The Chilean story is only gradually 
coming to light, but what is known is 


. in sad contrast to Mr. Kissinger’s po- 


sition on Soviet emigration policies. 
He said he regards détente, as of such 
overriding importance that the United 
States must not endanger it by trying 
to influence internal Soviet policies. 
On the other hand, in pursuit. of 
what it conceived to be the national 
interest, the Nixon‘ Administration ap- 
pears to have been a ‘considerable in- 
_finence in the opposition to, and over- 
throw of, the Allende Government. 
Before that, of course, various Amer- 


* jean Governments had had a hand in 


‘numerous interventions (for example, 


the overthrow of Guatemala’s elected — 


left-wing Government in the ninctecn-_ 
fifties). ey 
This reflects a double standard_if 
ever. there was déne. It is a double’ 
standard in the sense that American 
interests (as perceived: hy the Admin- 
istration in power) may require inter- 
vention in one country’s internal af- 
fairs but forbid it in another, It is an 
even more deplorable double standard 
in that it seems to permit interven- 
tion fcr certain selfish political or eco- 
nomic purposes but not for the pur- 
pose of upholding human rights. — : 
This is not necessarily to argue that 
- Mr, Kissinger is altogether wrong on 
the Sovict cmigralion question; there 
is in fact much to support his position. 


. Anyway, to take a stand for human 


rights in the Soviet Union might seem 
a bit ludicrous, since the Administra- 


“tion has such strong ties to Crecct,' 


the Chilean junta, Spain, Portugal, 
South Vietnam, South Korea, the Phil- 
ippines and other strong-arm govern- 
ments. oS aaethly 
The members of Congress who are 
demanding Sovict concessions on emi- 
. gration, mpreyer, have their own dou- 
ble standard; they are not so vocal 
about Chilean yefugees, of whom only 
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numerous other repressive govern- 
ments to which they annually vote 


military and other forms of aid, The - 
_ Jewish emigration question, after -all, 


is of interest to many of them only for 
obvious domestic political reasons. 
Under the auspices of the Fund? for 
New Prioriticz, some of the same mem- 
bers of Congress did take part the 


, other day in public hearings on the 


situation in Chile. That would be an 


excellent place for them to show a. 
nore general concern for human rights ° 


—as well as for the established Amer- 


ican double standard: toward those: 


rights. a Tee 
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By Martin Schram 

Newsday Washington Bureau Chief 
Washington—The Ceniral Intelli- 

gence Agency has about 200 agents 


/ Planted in U.S. companies overseas 


who are engaged in covert activities, 
it has been authoritatively learned. 
The agents are assigned to those 
posts with the full knowledge and per- 
mission of the companies. The CIA re- 


jmburses the companies for the agents’ _ 


salarics and administrative expenses. 
Whe practice is useful to the CIA, 
which is known to believe that station- 
jng agents akroad in other U.S, govern- 
“ment agencies is often not sufficient 
cover. The practice also benefits the 
companies because they reccive some 
information about latest developments 
and trends. ; ; 
The names of all the companies and 
-arcas could not be learned, but it has 


- been confirmed that two CIA agents 


en working abroad under the cover 
o 


L<CIA man E. Woward Hunt when 


{ Robert R. Mullen & Co., the public- 
relations firm that employed former 
he 

went to work at die White House and 

helped plan the Watergate burglary. 
The Mullen firm confirmed that its 
one-man offices in Amsterdam and 

Singapore were staifed by CIA agents. 

Both offices were closed after Hunt’s 

relationship to the firm was publicized. 
.Mullen’s Singapore office was closed 

in September, 1972, the Amsterdam 

Amsterdam office in June, 1973. 

— Sen, Frank Church (D-Idaho), chair- 
man of the Senate forcign relations 
subcommittee on multinational corpora- 


tions, after being informed of the prac-: 


_ tice, said, “The subcommittee will make 
an immediate inquiry. into this wil’ the 

CIA? = 

It has long been believed that the 
CIA had close ties with U.S. companies 


- abroad, but the involvement has never 


. ; 
aed 


been confirmed to this extent. 
In 1970, the International Telephone 
-and Telegraph Corp. offered the CIA 


up to $3,000,000 to help block the elec- | 


tion in Chile of the late Salvador Al- 
Jende, a Marxist, The offer was made 
by John A. McCone, former director of 
the CIA who had since become a board 
member and consultant at ITT The 
CIA has said that it rejected the offer 
and that it had no role in the military 
coup last year in which Allende was 
killed and his government toppled. 
Because the offer was made hy a 
former CJA director, there has been 
speculation that thy sof 
made a practice of "per 
for private companies abroad, It is the 
CIA position that the practice docs 


“individuals and U.S. companies breaks 
- gown into three categories: : 


NEWSDAY 
28 FEB LOT . 
Qi 
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not exist and has not existed for at 


least a decade. The CIA says there is 
no evidence that such a practice ever 
existed, but ihat it has not heen posi- 
tively ruled out in the ageney’s earlier 
years. The CIA maintains that jit uses 
only funds apprepriated by Congress, 

The nature of CIA relationships with 


@ The CIA maintains a 
collection division with offices in many 


cities listed in telephone books under - 


the name of the Centra) Intelligence 
Agency. When the agency learns that 
someone has information concerming a 
foreign country, it often asks the per- 
son if he is willing to come in and pass 
along the information, . 

e@ The CIA has a kind of operational 
colJaboration, involving persons’ who 
work for U.S. companies but occasion-_ 
ally exchange information with CIA 
officials on a- cooperative basis. (A 
similar relationsnip exists between a 
‘number of journalists and the CIA.) 

e@ A couple of hundred CIA agents 
live abroad and are on the payrolls of 
U.S. companies while actually gather- 
ing intelligence. (Some journalists have 
also been in this category, although 
the CIA position is thal it is stopping 
the practice of having journalists on its 
payroll.) 7 

“The fact that the Mullen agency. 
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domestic ° 
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‘getved as a cover for two CIA agents — 


abroad was first reported by CBS net- 
work correspondent Dan Rather and 
has been confirmed in detail by News- 
day. Years ago. the CJA approached 


— Mulllen, now chairmarr of ‘the board, 
~ saying that it had an* emergency and 


wanted to station an agent in Buroye 
as an employe of the public relations 
firm: In what-the Mullen firm con- 
siders a patriotic gesture, it agreed to 
have the agent work in a one-man of- - 
fice in Amsterdam. The firm contends 
that it had a lesitimate need fora pub- 
lic-rclaticns office in Europe for ex- 
ample, because the firm has done the 
public relations for the Mormon church 
for years, it handled a Yurapean tour 
by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

In 1970, the .CIA contacted the- 
Mullen firm with another emergency, 
ihis time in Singapore. The firm ac- 
knowledges that it had no lezitimate 
need for a Singapore operation, but 
that it nevertheless agreod and opened 
a one-man office there, The CLA re- 
imbursed the firm for all administrative 
expenses, including the agent’s ‘‘com- 
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By Martha Angle 


«Star-News Staff Writer 


Former CIA Director 
«John A: McCone has ex- 
pressed surprise and skepti- 
cism at reports that E, 
«Howard Hunt Jr. directed a 
spying operation on Sen. 
“Barry Goldwater in 1964 on 
orders from his CIA superi- 
ors. 

Doubts about the report 
were also voiced by Rep. 


“Lucien N. Nedzi D-Mich., 


‘chairman of a CIA over- 
‘ sight committee in Congress 
i which last summer conduct- 
| ed exhaustive hearings into 
. tthe agency’s possible rela- 
;tionship with political 
‘spying in the Watergate 

case. 

Agency officials conduct- 


WASHINGTON STAR 
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Le ‘in and bugging, ts 
told Republican investipa- 
tors for the special Senate 

Vatergate committee that 
he sent two operatives to 
Goldwater’s Washington 
headquarters. during the 
1963 presidential campaign 
to ‘‘sec what was going on.” 
He did so on orders from 
his CIA superiors, one of 
whom — according to at 
least one published report 
— was Stationed at the 
White House, Hunt alleged- 
ly told conimittee investiga- 
ors: 


_ Sinate sources said Hunt 
told them his operatives 
brought back advance cam- 
paign schedules, news re- 
leases and “‘any other infor- 
mation they could obtain.” 


ed a ae check of their 


ay, Nedzi said, 
and came upd with “nothing 


‘to substantiate this kind of | 


statement.” Nedzi said the 
CIA has prornised a com- 
plete search of its files on 
Hunt and a further report to 
him as‘soon as possible. 
McCone, who headed the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
from November 1961: to 
April 1965, said in a tele- 
phone interview yesterday 
that he had ‘never heard of 
any such thing gither direct- 
ly or indirectly,” 
ACCORDING to informed 
sources, Hunt, who is now 
serving a prison term for 
his role in the Watergate 


Reo reentrant sine: 
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Goldwater sa - yesterday 


he was informed by uniden- - 


tified persons ‘‘cither just 
before or just after the end 
of the campaim that both 
the FBI and the CIA had me 
under surveillance.” 


McCone, now a senior 
executive in Los Angeles for 
the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., insist- 
ed that the CIA had “abso- 
lutely no involvement what- 
soever”’ in domestic politics 
during his tenure as dince: 
tor. 


He expressed strong 
doubt that President John- 
Son or anyone on his White 
liouse staff could have or- 
dered the alleged CIA 
spying on Goldwater. 


00100002-2 
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IKEDZI said that yester- 
day’s quick search of files 
did produce evidence that 
Hunt was on medical leave 
from the agency during the 
latter part of 1964 — both 


before and after the election |, 


cainpaign. 


The files apparently show 
Hunt, was hospitalized from 


Oct. 12 to Oct. 16, and that |- 


he was granted leave until 
Dec. 8. CIA officials as- 
sured Nedzi that the Hunt 


file contains materials, such |" 


as xrays and medical re- 


ports, to substantiate that | 


the leave of absence really 
was for a medical purpose. 


Nedzi’s subcommittee 


-compiled some 270 pares of 


testimony from Hunt during 


_@ nine-hour period of inter- 
“ rogration last June, at a 
‘time when Hunt was still 


under threat of a 35-vear 
prisoh sentence, and, Nedzi 
recalls, “appear ed to desire 


.to rev eal everything,’* 


The testimony, which has 


‘not been released and is 


Still classified, makes no 


_Teference to any political 
-espionagé activity in 1954, 


Nedzi said, even though 
Hunt voluntcered page after 
Page of narrative reminis- 
cence about his past career. 

Hunt was not, however, 


‘asked specifically about | 


any domestic spying in the 
1964 campaijym, Nedzi said. 
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A New Ruling Glas 


STEVE WEISSMAN —_ : 


= Fi s ? 

eS San Francisco 
“We are all favored with ringside seats at the battle of 
the 20th century, the outcome of which will have greater 
influence on the lives of our children, and their children, 
than all the military conflicts of this century put together. 

“I refer to the growing confrontation between the forces 
of globalism led by multinational enterprise and the for- 
tresses of nationalism which have been strengthened, at 
least partially, as 4 response to the growing impact of the 
multinational corporation.” a 

So declared Charles W. Robinson, the young president 
of Marcona Corporation, an international mining and 
transportation firm, at the fifth quadrennial International 
Industrial Conference (1IC), which met during the week 
of September 17 to 21 in San Francisco. Mr. Robinson’s 
prose was overblown, but the sentiments he expressed 
were standard fare. 

Sponsored by the Conference Board and the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI) and held in the luxury hotels 
of Nob Hill ‘and the board rooms of the nearby financial 


’ district, the IIC attracted more than 650 senior execu- 


tives from the biggest banks and industrial firms in seventy 
countries, along with a rich sprinkling of government and 
international agency officials. David Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford, California industpialists David Packard and 
John McCone, Wall Street investment bankers George 
Ball and Peter Peterson led the list of American entrepre- 
neurs; similar stars.brightened the roster of foreign par- 
ticipants, 

_ “We are, in fact, the architects and operators of the 


were so-ralled ‘establishment! “in -ur’ “réspedtive honiclands,” 


WIC chairman Edgar Kaiser told them, and his welcome 
embraced a member of the Eastern “establishment,” as 
well—Dr. Jermin M. Gvishiani, deputy chairman of the 
State Committee for Science and: Technology of the 
-USSR Council of Ministers and son-in-law of Premier 
Alcksei Kosygin. | 

The week produced a mix of loose talk, high society 
and big business. Much like a flock of Midwestern so- 
ciology professors, the graying executives sat long, sleepy 
hours hearing panel loads of chosen colleagues read aloud 
“already distributed papers on everything from the control 


_of population growth in China to the control of gasoline . 
_ prices. in the United States. They also exchanged prac- 


tical pointers in smaller. less formal round tables, from 

which the press was ‘excluded. * 
“The business types really love the round tables,” a 

conference board official told me. “They are basically 


lonely men. They generally have to guard every word. 


They can’t admit they don’t know an answer, 
the round tables they can Iet their hair down.” 

In the evenings the participants ‘“tand their .ladies” 
supped in formal splendor in the chic restaurants: and 
elegant homes of America’s most cosmopolitan town. 


... Tn 
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Wealth overflowed: the wife of Sony president Akio 
Morita was relieved of $37,000 worth of jewelry by one 


unconventional entreprencur, and the ‘honest thieves in 


the local tourist traps did almost as well. 


“The meeting offers an exchange of views, infor- 
mation about problems, and a place to meet people who 
might later become business partners,” explained Kaiser 
in an interview with Ralph Craib of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “At the very first meeting, I met men from 
India and learned about their aluminum problems. . 
Today, we have a $60 million aluminum and cement Op- 
eration in India.” 

There were no votes, no resolutions, no public com 
mitments at the conference—-only a $1 million market 
place of ideas and a unique opportunity to hear the pubit: 
thoughts and chance conversations of a newly emergine 
international ruling class. The theme of this year's IC 
was “Business Enterprise and the Public Interest,” whieh 
translated into a spirited celebration of the multinational 


‘corporation—“that most efficient instrument for optimiz- 
‘ing the benefits of cur finite global resources’—and a 
‘defiant defense against its many critics. 

Multinational business was “at bay,” the multinational 
businessmen warned. Host countries like Chile were stag- 
ing “a frontal attack,” threatening expropriation and 
branding the multinationals as “dangerous agents of im- 
perialism.” Home countries like the United States were 
“nipping at their heels,’ threatening measures like the 
Burke-Hartke bill to restrict job-exporting trade and ‘in- 
vestment—‘the most retrogressive piece of legislation 
since the Smoot-Hawley Tariff.” 

“We have even permitted, without effective contradic- 
tion, the concept to be floated that a businessman who 


“that his voice ‘should not be heard on matters of policy,” 
complained Walter B. Wriston, chairman of the $30 bil- 
lion First National City Bank. 

But the international industriatists would not be stopped 
by’ the newly protectionist . officials’ of organized labor, 
“the canny bureaucrats,” or “yesterday's liberals” with 
“their outworn doctrine of a controlled economy.” For 
they—and not their critics—were the ever disturbing. 
“agents of change.” 

“The development of the world corporation into a 
truly multinational organization has produced a group of 
managers of many nationalities whose perceptions of the 
“needs and wants of the human -race know no boundaries,” 
Wriston explained. 

“They really believe in one world. They understand 
with great clarity that the payrolls and jobs furnished by 
the world corporation exceed protits by a factor of twenty 
to one. They know that there can be no truly protitable 
markets where poverty is the rule of life. They are a 
group which recognizes no distinction because of color 
or scx, since they understand with the clarity born o 


f 
experience that talent is the commodity in shortest supp TAT 


ply in the world,” Wall Street's biggest banker went on 


econtinusd 


talks’to, -his elected. representative: is. somehow “evil, and .- - 
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Chalmers M. Roberts: 


VE rey 4 
the U.o. Int 


The take-over in Chile by a military 
junta has demonstrated that the U.S. 
government in general and the Nixon 
adroinistvation in particular is suffer- 
ing dram a credibility gap. Aes? 
that the coup was eneinecred., or at 
least eneourazed) by  Wushington 
through the Central Intelligence 
Aveney are being made avound the 
world, The administration, while con- 
ceding (hat it did have some advance 
tips that the take-over was coming, de- 
nies that it had any part in the affair 
specifically, that Une President 
had heard tie reports in time to do 
anything about them, even if he had 
wished ta cdo so. 


The CIA starts out with several 
strikes avainst it. After all it is well 
Jinown that the ageney did engineer a 
coup atainst (he leftist government of 
Guatemala ia $954: that it had a hand 
in saving the Shalvof fran’s throne in 
1952; thats it tried unsuecessfiully to 
topple Subkarno’s government in 
fudonesias tet it was central to the [- 
aseo at the Bayo af Pies: tit it has 
been juvelved in intrusions inte Cum- 


r 


“Tt is not very easy to 
accept the current CLA 
‘denials. Muybe they are 
true; but just maybe 


“they are uote 
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that the CIA has learned some lessous 
or been reined in, lis not very easy to 
aceopt, on {heir face, the current CLA 
denials, Maybe they ave true; bul just 
maybe they are not. 


fAuONS . 


Sut it inn’t just a matter of the CTA; 
iUs President Nixgn himself. When you 
consicer hiy record for dissembling, it 
makes Vou wonder about Chile. 

uring the 1860 Kenneds-Nixon cam- 
paign, candidate Wennedy proposed 
surcnethening the anti-Custre forces. 

But candidate Nixon, who then was the 
Viee President. kuew about the seeret 
gay of Piss plan aud. to protect the 
prospects of that invasion, he had to 
“zo to the cther extreme” and attack 
the Kenpedy proposal as “dangerously 
irresponsibie,” as he himself has writ- 
ten. In short, he lied to cover the oper- 
ation. \lore recently, as President, Mor. 
Nixou secretly authorized the undis- 
closed bombing of Cambodia while tell- 
ing the publie that the United Stutes 
was nol viclating that country’s neu- 
‘tralitv. As to Laos, he admitted Ameri- 
aur mivalvement only when foareed tu 
do so by a Senate inv oslivation. In time 
we shall probabl Iv hear of other similar 

“uses haw Suill hidden. 


In shart. ln, Nixon's record of credi- 
bility sadly encourages one to accept 


~prolestatians of innocence in Chile. It 


reminds me of Thurston the Magician 
who ted to show sou how empty his 
sleeves were; he then proceeded ta 
pull froin them an amazing assortment 
of cards, scarves and other parapher- 


~ nudia of his trade. 


In the care of the Bay of Piss Mr. 
Nixon, writing in bis “six Crises,” 
never questioned the propriety or le- 
gality of the operation against Castro. 
“The cuvert operation had to be pro- 
fected at all costs.” he wrote. There is 
nothing in the Nixon record to indicate 
that he has in any way altered that 
point of view. Indeed, the Justification 
an othe Watersate 
fiead off an FBI 
Mexican tieney 


case fer trying to 


investigation of the 
transactions Cs- 
(he scime. In short, the end 
justifies the means whenever the end 


is a omatter affecting “national seeur- 
fey 


Was 


roe 


President Nixon's aversion, to 
f tmilddy. to the Allende vesime was 
hell heown. Wis administeation kept 
n “capt inns military 


te aid Ly hile with 
faigggee CCOUHCHTEG 
: 


help: i nleshiubeodad 
were aioulerien hal to 
The American amiss. 


ce ectiays 
bey Vier ie 
ed rehatned ta CTuate 
prior te the laheoover. Tut it all to. 
ether and the ouly conchusian one can 


‘for 


put; 
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the reeard, is no 
conclusion — and a rawenable 
doubt about any official conctusion of- 
fered by the vovernment. 


come 
elear 


to, given 


Perhans not directly reluted to Chile 
bul part of the Nixen becidrop to his 
foreign poliuy mcthods is iis penchant, 
for surprises, for the quick switch, and 
secrecy. Dollar devaluation, the 
Chita polices. the “Nixon 
shocks” to Japan, the minine of Tai- 
pheng harbor--even the switch to 
Phase T economie controls here at 
home—all testify ta this style of doing 
business, Who can guess what he may 
have in mind for Latin America, where 
Henry Wissinecr says he wants to insti- 
tute new policies? 


change in 


Integrity is perhaps the most pre- 
cious asset that a government ean 
have. Phe sad facet is that in the post- 
World War Il deeades suecessive ad- 
ministrations have eaten away at gov. 
ernmental integrity. One has anly to 
recall President Roosevelt anc the se- 


“Mr, Nixon's record of 
credibility hardly 
encouruges aie to accept 
protestations of innocence 
in Chile. 


cret Yalta agreements, President E- 
senhower's haudling of the U-2 affair, 
President Wennedy’s toitial cavert op- 
crations in Indochina and tire panoply 
of evasions hy President Johnsen as 
documented in the Pentazon Papers. 
Ey the thae Ar Nixon eet inte the 
White) House, sovernment integrity 
had indeed suttered, 


Somewhere alone the line Mr. Nixon 
heeame — entranced with General 
Charles  deGaulle’s idea at the 


“mvstique’ of high office, af helding 
aloaf from the public. of treatine the 


publie like school children in a “papa 
knows best manner He-is not the 
first President tu act this way: it 


seems ta be n failinscaf thase chief ex. 
Coudvees TR partiowlar who have been 
quickest to wrap themselves in the 
“rationab securite’ blaukel. But as 
Presidont. Ale Nixon has ecrried it tu 
hitierto aeknown extredies, 


i oonses dite United States had no di- 
rectooate dm the Chifeam aifsirs there 
CCH och Wan Pedgeail erauethy. a inler 
Chilean temas, far the takeover, 
withran godt Che rihilor wrone of 
9 edibility 
denials? 
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The Record on I.T.T. Activities in. Chile 


-To the Editor: 


This will refer to the Aug. 8 Op-Ed 
-article by Charles Goldman in conncc- 
tion with L.T.T. and Chile. Mr. Goldman 
refers to the report of the Church Sub- 
committee on Multinational Corpora- 
tions of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations with respect to the 
activities of the ILT.T. in Chile. He 
notes that (a) the Subcommittee 
recognized the validity of LT.L’s de- 
sire to communicate its concern to the 
United States Government over the 
policies which an Allende Government 
might follow and, (b) the Subconmit- 
tee Report does not allege that any- 
thing illegal had been done by LT.T. 
Mr. Goldman further states that 
“reasonable men may differ regarding 
ithe precise steps to be taken in deal- 
ing with such a complex problem, but 
the peint remains that those steps 
were only overtures and that nothing 
in fact was ever done.” 

Mr. Goldman's selective references 
to the Subcommittee’s Report may 
give a misleading impression of the 
Subcommitee’s conclusions. 

Nowhere in his article, for example, 
does Mr. Goldraan specify tne pre- 
cise nature af the overtures that were 
made by LPT. executives fo officials 
of the United States Government in 
connection with Chile in the summer 


penne te ne ate ee eae 


i 
* condoned is that the highest officials 


and fall of 1970. This is not surprisi 
in light of the content of the overtures. 
Thus, according to the testimony in 


the hearings held by the Subcommit-. 


tee, (a) Mr. Geneen, in July 1970, met 
with William V. Broce, Chicf of the 
C.LA.’s Clandestine Services, Western 
Hemisphere Division in Washington, 
D. C., and offered to assemble an elec- 
tion fund for Jorge Alessandri Rod- 
riguez, the conservative candidate for 
President and an opponent of Mr. 


Allende in the Presidential elections * 


which were scheduled to be held Sept. 
4, 1970. Mr. Broe rejected the offer; 
(b) Jolin McCone, former Director of 
the CILA., and in 1970 a Director of 
LT.T., testified tet @) Mr. Geneen 
teld him in Septeradcr 1970 that he, 
Mr. Geneen, was prepared to put up as 
much as a million collars in support of 
any plan that wes adopted by the 


United States Government for the pur= 


pose of bringing about a coalition of 
the opposition to Allende in the Chilean 
Congress so as to deprive Allende of 
the Presidency and, Gi) thet he com- 


municated Mr. Geneen’s aifer to Henry 
Kissinger and Richard Helms, then Di- 


rector cf the C.LA. 
Based in part upon this testimony, 


as well as other similar PTT. “over-— 


tures” which emerged in Une course of 


the testimony, the Subcommittee cone 


cluded that “. ... what is nat to be 
of the ILT.T. sought to engage the 
CLA. ina plan covertly to muni ulate 
the outcome of the Chilean Presidential 
election. In so doing the company 
overstepped the line ot acceptable 
rorporate bebavior.” Subcommit- 
tee V : ed legistuiion 
which was reported by the Senate For- 
cien Relations Committee and passed 
by the Senate that would niche it 
illegal for any United Stats citizen to 
provide or offer to provide Tunds for 
any United Siaies Gavernigent agency 
for the purpese of intervening in or 
influencing an election for public af- 
fice in a foreign couniry, 

Als 
cyl 


«pd. LYvVinsan 


Coast , Sahoamanc 
Aluifinationa) Corpersiions 


Washington, aug. 9, 1903 
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